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another half immersed, with a third roller A, covered
with wool-lapping, pressing against both of them. The
wool actually floated right into the nip, and after
being squeezed between A and B, passed again into
the sud between the three rollers, only to be
squeezed a second time between A and C and
delivered on to an apron nearly dry, and free from
a great proportion of grease and dirt. In theory
this system has never been beaten, and it worked with
success for many years, but the mechanical difficulties
of working a roller under dirty water and working

FIG. 4.
three rollers in one group, under heavy pressure, made
the cost of upkeep very heavy. In addition, a portion
of the wool-lapping was always under water when,
working, and unless it was very perfectly covered the
water was not pressed out from the inner layers, and
they consequently rotted very quickly.
Modern machines have another great advantage. In
the hand machine and in the three-roller head, the dirt
all fell back into the water in which the wool was
floating, and much of the sand must have gone again
and again to the rollers on many successive locks of
wool, before it finally fell to the bottom of the
tank.
The squeeze-head of the M'Naught machine (Fig. 5)
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